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Community Service Classifieds 
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Do you need a service, do you have a service you wou 


sree seem penne TS MOTE 


Id like to offer to the community? Do you have items that you do a8 need that 


‘are still serviceable for which you would like to find a new home? Free classifieds for individuals only and items to be given away 
only. Edmonton Street News takes no responsibility for transportation or outcomes of any transactions. 
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Help Wanted 


An opportunity to increase 
your hand skills and earn some 
income. Need another interested 
person to learn building model 
historic boats and get furniture 
restoration experience. Pay will be 
a share of the sale of these prod- 
ucts. Part or full time, possibly 
some work can be done at home. 
Inner city location. Call 465-5080, 
ask for Ken. 


Earn money. Sell Edmonton 
Street News. Call 428-0805. 


Services 


Layout and design 
Brochures, cards, posters, book- 
lets. Call Edmonton Street News 
at 428-0805 or email 
theresa.mcbryan@gmail.com 


Belly dance lessons. 
Qualified instructor. Call Shaun 
at 433-5843. 


Noon hour yoga classes in 


your workplace. Call Linda at 
428-0805. 


Learn English as a second 


language. Tutoring. $10 per hour. 
Instructor has CerTESL, TEFL 
and TESL training. Call Norma at 
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483-5954. 


For Sale Authentic Aboriginal 
dream catchers. Hand made to 
order. Call Glen at 428-0805 


Will tutor in Cree, English, 
Math, Native Studies, Social 
Studies and Jr/Sr High level 
upgrading. Bring your own mate- 
rials. 

Phone (780) 423-7084 Ask for 
Ernie B in 3B. 


Wanted 


Donations of TV sets, 
microwaves, fry pans and other 
small appliances, jeans, blankets 
and computers. Can be dropped 
off at the Lighthouse Mission on 


the corner of 103A Avenue and 95 


Street between 6 and 9 p.m. 
nightly. 


The Mustard Seed is inter- 
ested in promoting Aboriginal and 
inner city artists. Call Linda at 
428-0805 or Les at 426-5600 to 
have your art critiqued. 


Richard’s yardwork and 
odd jobs. Call Richard at 
951-9117 





1 800 698-4809 


anywhere in North America 
Integromedia 
Corporation 


Ig 


integromedi@. 


"the 1-Stop Shopping for your Communication Needs!" 


www.integromedia.net 


Can’t find Edmonton Street News 


on the street? 


Get a years subscription for $30. 
Send your cheque or money order to: 
Linda Dumont 
Edmonton Street News 
9312-109 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
F5H:1C5 
a Yes, Please send me Edmonton Street News. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Postal Code 
Telephone 


Province 





email 
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Edmonton Street News is an 
independent publication pro- 
duced by volunteers and sold 
by vendors on the street. Tax 
receipts for donations avail- 
able on request. For tax 
ee - receipts make cheques 
‘ payable to: 
The Lighthouse Mission 
Editor: Linda Dumont 
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The views presented in this publication are 
those of the writers. 


NEED 
MONEY? 


Sign up to be a ven- 


dor, Sell Edmonton 
Street News. 


Papers can be picked up at 
Lighthous Mission, 10339-95 
Street 10 a.m. to noon 

or 9312-109 Avenue after hours. 
Call first, 428-0805. 
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Editorial: 


I was at the mis- 
i ry sion for a Bible study 
» when I heard that 
@ Peter Van Eck was 
i dead. There was that 
instant sinking feeling 
- not Peter! I had seen 
him a few days before 
with Marlene, and I 
had been there in 
court just months before when he testified 
before the police review panel. No decision 
has yet been made on that testimony, but 
the case will proceed because Peter's testimo- 
ny was completed. 

The first thought everyone had when the 
news of Peter's death hit the streets was that 
the police had found a way to do him in. 
Then Thompson was arrrested and charged 
for Peter's death, and it became one home- 
less man killing another. Life on the street is 
dangerous. And people like Peter, who have 
no homes and who don't use the shelter sys- 
tem, are vulnerable. He was exposed 24 
hours a day. For him there was no safety 
behind locked doors at night. 

He could have used the shelters, if there 


Life and Death 
on the Street 


were space available. But that would mean 
being separated from his wife, Marlene. 
There is no shelter available where couples 
can stay together. Even in facilities where 
both men and women are admitted, there are 
segregated sleeping quarters. 

Days after Peter's death, the Boyle Street 
Coop called and asked me to send a picture 
of Peter to Park Memorial Funeral Home for 
the cards. That struck home another point - 
just how important it is that we tell the sto- 
ries and take the pictures. At the funeral, I 
was able to give back issues with Peter's 
story to his relatives and friends. 

Life on the street is fragile. The best solu- 
tion, of course, would be to have safe, afford- 
able housing for every homeless person, but 
that could be a long time in coming. In the 
meantime, we need to look at meeting very 
real, immediate needs homeless people have. 
One is the need for a place where valuables, 
photos and documents can be stored 
because possessions are constantly lost, 
stolen or destroyed by the weather. 


By Linda Dumont 









Coffee at Rosie's 


Thrashing out the stories 
for the next edition of 
Edmonton Street News in 
Rosie's Restaurant, a work- 
ingman's pub and restaurant 
in the heart of Edmonton's 
tenderloin, on definitely non- 
trendy or avaunt guarde 101 
Street up towards 107th Ave, 
I feel part of that great tradi- 
tion of activist news- 


papers. 
In coffee houses in 
Paris, French 


Revolutionaries drank 
coffee and composed 
broadsheets criticiz- 
ing the aristocracy. 
British Gazetteers 
invented, in the late 
eighteenth and early 
nineteenth Century 
many of the features 
of the modern news- 
paper. Charles 
Dickens wrote for The 
Morning Chronicle, 
the first newspaper to § 
do investigative | 
reporting. Wide-awake 
from effects of the 
powerful brew served 
in British coffee hous- 
eS, these newspapers, 
squared off unabashedly with 
each other as either Whig or 
Tory suporters. 

"Objective journalism" is 
a 20th Century concept. In 
the 17th through 19th 
Centuries all of the papers 
practiced an "advocacy" jour- 
nalism. The papers were for 
or against a cause, or the 
government."*(1) 

Newspapers published 
openly and in secret mar- 
shaled the energies of radical 
Bolsheviks from all over 
Europe to free Russia from 
the tyrannical czarist regime. 
Sipping coffee from tiny 
glasses, in rooms carefully 
shuttered against the gaze of 
Czarist police informers, 
Russian dissidents laboured 
over essays that would be 
smuggled to Germany for 
printing. 

Coffee has certainly 
played a seminal role in the 
evolution of that newspaper 


form we all love to treat with 
disdain as "yellow journal- 
ism". This was a sobriquet, 
"distinctly American, (which) 
originated in the 1890s dur- 
ing what later came to be 
known as the Newspaper 
Wars between Joseph 
Pulitzer and William 
Randolph Hearst."*(2) 





I'm sure New York's 
many coffee houses and din- 
ers were scenes of furious 
plotting as reporters and edi- 
tors worked to make their 
newspaper more attractive to 
the morning commuter than 
their rival chains. They fea- 
tured lurid and exciting 
description of dastardly 
Cuban plots against the 
heroes of Spain. This era 
invented the colour comic 
strip and many of the arrest- 
ing and graphic treatments 
of text and illustration we 
have come to expect in news- 
papers. 

In Edmonton this drama 
plays itself out again, as 
Edmonton Street News 
Associates down cups of 
Rosie's brew while they plan 
their next foray into the local 
Street Newspaper market- 
place. Some of this is for the 
very simple and obvious rea- 
son that Edmonton Street 


News does not have an office. 


Everything is done in the 
homes of the volunteer pro- 
duction staff and writers and 
then shipped by email to the 
printers. Despite the ease of 
electronic communication 
these face-to-face meetings 
both with the crew and the 
regular habitués of the strip, 
who also frequent Rosie's 
and sometimes deliver 
story ideas right to the 


table, are a very nec- 
essary part of the 


Mi whole project that is 
re] ESN. 

In other cities 
across Canada and 
the US, other groups 
sit around cups of cof- 
fee, a litter of dead 
creamers and scrib- 
bled napkins creating 
their own alternate 
press and alternate 
vision of how a better 
world could exist with 
just a little care and 
work from everyone. 
Once a year we all get 
together to trade sto- 
ries and ideas at the 
annual NASNA (North 
American Street Newspaper 
Association) Conference. This 
year Halifax's Street Feat, 
editor Juan-Carlos, hosts it. 
Edmonton Street News plans 
to be there. The recent ESN 
Variety Show provided some 
funding towards this project, 
but we still have a way to go. 
Anyone who would like to 
contribute to this venture, 
even another cup of coffee, is 
invited to check out our con- 
tact info on the masthead. 
Support your local activist 
rag; be a part of a great tra- 
dition, somebody has to tell 
the other side of the story. 


Theresa McBryan 

*(1)(Georgian Index: 
Newspapers 
http: / /www.georgianindex.ne 
t/publications /newspa- 
pers/news_sources.html) 

*(2)(http: / /www.random- 
house.com/wotd/index.pperl 
?date=20011004) 
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Twelve woman 
who worked in the 
sex trade on the 
Edmonton streets 


who have been 
found murdered, 
and the major 





media outlets are 


‘|! don't want to _ writing about the 


turn possibility of a 

é "serial killer" 

another trick. | _ responsible for their 

a deaths. Project 
don't want to be Kare, a_ special 
the next victim’. detachment of the 
RCMP, is investi- 


gating the disap- 
pearance or deaths of more than 70 people 
involved in high-risk lifestyles, and they are 
hesitant to say that this is the work of a seri- 
al killer. 

"What we are saying as a result of the 
investigative process, is that one person may 
be responsible for more than one of these 
homicides,” said RCMP Cpl. Wayne Oakes, 
spokesperson for Project Kare, "The term 
serial killer is "not our term. We must keep 
an open mind. More than one person could 
be responsible for more than one death, 


there could be more than one person respon- 


ceptable.” - : 
_ Oakes said there are about 35 officers. 
working on the Charlene Marie Gauld case, 


sible for one death - every scenario is unac- 


and another 30 assigned to the Ellie May > 


Edmonton. _ 





But Quinn said there is a lack of help for 
women who want to quit working the streets 


New Blood — 


I attended the Greater Edmonton 
Alliance, GEA Founding Assembly on 
Sunday May 15th. It was pretty impressive. 
About a thousand people gathered from 
churches, unions and civil society at the 
Shaw Conference Centre to form a broad 
based citizen power/lobby group to push 
for action on a variety of social and eco- 

_ nomic justice fronts. Two things impressed 
me. There was no immediate focus on 

issues, though three people told personal 
stories about dealing with issues around 
poverty and social exclusion. Also GEA is 

not interested in looking for corporate or 

_ grant funding, because those who hold the 

_ purse strings hold the control. Instead they 
were asking for some pretty hefty dues, 

- from $20,000 for large units to $800 for 

_ small outfits. The mayor was there, saying 

_ all the right sort of things as he has done 

i since the election, and long time advocate 

_ of many social justice issues, Michael 

Phair. 

eo The number of churches represented 

_ was very impressive. I do hope this means 

‘that that church people are reconsidering 

"what "Render unto Caesar" really means 

and moving past being satisfied with the 

" giving of charity to the poor into a more 

- powerful stance that asks our temporal 

_ leaders to also consider the morality of 

their motives and actions. We can all hope. 






























and over half of the women who ask for help 
have no place to live. This is one of the major 
barriers to women who want to leave the 
street; there is no transitional housing avail- 
able. 

Another barrier is the wait to get into 
treatment since almost all of the women 
engaged in prostitution are addicted to 
drugs. A woman can expect to wait three to 
five days to get into detox, and about three 
weeks to get into a treatment centre. Often 
by that time, the woman has changed her 
mind about making the change. If she does 
go through a treatment program, she then 
faces the problem of finding affordable hous- 
ing upon release. 

Shauna Hohendorsf, program co-ordina- 
tor at Kindred House, said, “The women are 
shocked, mostly. They're not talking about it 
very much. It's something like being a police 
officer - if they think about what could hap- 
pen too much, they couldn't go out there to 
work.” 

Kindred House, an outreach of the Boyle 
McCauley Health Centre, is a drop in for 


There is a whole 
website for Missing 
Aboriginal Women 
and Girls. 
Dishearteningly, 
many are now 
known to be dead. 
This is a family’s 
voicing of their 
sense of loss. 





DEANNA MARIE BELLEROSE, 
Aged 29, of Edmonton Alberta, 
has been missing since August, 2002. 


_ Her birthday is October 29th. 


Deanna is the mother of four children. 


She loved her children very much and 


always did her best to provide for them. At 
the time she disappeared, Deanna was try- 


ing to get into a treatment centre so she 


could have custody of her children full time. 
She wanted nothing more than to get clean 


_ so this could happen. 


She is the sister of Ginger Bellerose who 
was murdered. Deanna and Ginger were 
very close, always protecting and looking 
out for each other. A family member wrote 
saying, 


Women Work the Streets in Fear 


women and transgendered persons who work 
in street prostitution. The drop-in is open for 
five hours a day five days a week. 
Hohendorsf describes the work at Kindred 
House as a harm reduction program. "We 
support the woman where she's at. If she 
needs gloves, or underwear or a hot meal, we 
have that." Kindred House has a nurse the 
women can see for medical attention, and 
provides testing for sexually transmitted dis- 
eases. They also give out condoms. 

"We are not here to judge the women - 
we love them," said Hohendorsf. “We'd like to 
see them get off the streets, but we know 
that's not going to happen for everyone. We 
try to protect them as much as we can, but 
it's very hard for them to make changes." 

Hohendorsf said there is a sense of com- 
munity among the women in that they know 
one another, so the recent deaths have been 
"really scary and horrible and they are very 
sad about it. We talk a little about it in 
terms of ‘gee it's scary’ and 'make sure you're 
safe’. 


"These women, were more than "hookers" 
they come from good families. They are 
women who are loved and thought of every- 
day. They did not deserve to die these tragic 
and horrible deaths. Somebody or I guess, 
"we their families" need to keep fighting the 
fight to ensure they are not forgotten or belit- 
tled and degraded even after they are gone. 

Something has to change, the police, the 
media and the public, have to change their 
attitudes and realize that these women have 
families and people who care about them. 

Deanna was the kind of person who 
joked around all the time and made you 
laugh. She had a big heart and cared about 
others. 

Deanna has two brothers and a large 
family who are clinging to hope that she will 
be found someday soon, a family who miss- 
es her and prays for her every day. A family 
who wants justice and closure, and some- 
thing done to stop these crimes, so other 
families don't have to face the same pain 
and anguish. I wish she would walk through 
the door at my work and say "come on Aunty 
let's go for coffee" as she did so often before 
she went missing. " 


_ Prosper Place Clubhouse 


The most heard statement of this club- 
house says it all: It is “A member-driven 
restorative environment for people with a 


history of mental illness’. It is a place to give 
_a place to grow a place to prosper. 


It is a place to give comfort and cama- 


raderie and for sharing solutions to problems 


facing clubhouse members through discus- 
sion and guidance from a caring professional 
staff. _ 

It is a place to grow through a work- 





touring Bible thumper exhortation, it was a 
' pretty interesting event. The nicest thing 
__ was seeing so many more new faces than 

_ we have gotten accustomed to seeing at 
every demo in town. Fresh blood. Yipee. 
Something to keep an eye on in the future. 


Theresa McBryan — 






of operation at Prosper Place are: 9:30 a.m. 
till 5:30 p.m. Monday to Friday, except 
Thursday when they host a Dual Recovery 
Addiction (DRA) meeting from 6:30 till 7:45 
p.m. this meeting is for anyone with an 
addiction as well as a mental illness. 

A monthly bulletin or newsletter is dis- 
tributed to clubhouse members who attend. 
This keeps members, staff and the public 
informed as to upcoming events, campouts, 
special events and so on, Members generally 
contribute to the newsletter with their sto- 
ries, recipes, jokes, poems and other items. 

Prosper Place is an excellent environment 
for those with a mental illness that some- 
times alienates them form the general public. 
It is a place that prohibits using mental ill- 
ness as an excuse for inappropriate behav- 
iour or language, but encourages members 
to give each other some respect and self- 
esteem, to grow through meaningful social 
interaction at meetings and other activities 
and to prosper by participating in meaning- 












-fulemployment. Saas 
LIGHTHOUSE Ss. | 
A LIGHT IN THIS WORLD OF DARKNESS A HABOUR IN A SEA OF TURMOIL 
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Reverend Sedrick Vassell 
10339 - 95 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
Phone/Fax (780) 426-5817 - Cell (780) 995-5997 
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1996-Peter Lives in a Tent 





Peter sat rolling butts to make a thin cig- 
arette. "This is the first time I've been in a 
house in a long time," his voice trailed away 
and he dropped his head. 

Peter started living in a tent in January. 
Before finding the tent, he slept in doorways 
at the bank machines and apartment build- 
ings. During the cold spells when it is too 
cold in his tent, he still warms up in door- 
ways, but now his tent is home. 

Peter said he used to race motorcycles, 
but he wiped out badly, and had to quit. 
Now he still has his independence. And he's 
proud of it. His tent, serene and peaceful 
beneath the tall spruce trees, is reminiscent 
of his northern heritage. 

"I wanted to get away from downtown. I 
tried to get welfare, but it was a pain in the 

_ I take vitamins every morning, and I 
treat myself to a movie at West Edmonton 
Mall once a week," Peter said. "And I can 
find food. When I find food, I put some aside 
and save it. If I get tired of subs, I go to 
Pizza Hut and eat pizzas." 

For Peter finding food means dumpster 
diving behind convenience stores, Pizza Hut, 


Staying 
Afloat in 






By Allan Sheppard 


All's for the best in this soon-to-be best of 
all possible economic worlds, right? 


It is, if you listen to the preachings of hard- 
right, neo-liberal true believers among our cor- 
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Seven Eleven, and Kentucky Fried Chicken. 
To earn spending money, he picks bottles. 

"Just to get through the day I buy tobac- 
co and beer to curb my stress and to get 
away from reality for a while. Some days I 
wake up and think, 'Well, it’s another day 
and I'm broke.' Sometimes I have coffee at 
McDonalds and look at my watch. Ten 
o'clock and I buy four Big Bears. 

"There are times I used to wake up 
around four and think, ‘Where the hell is my 
life going?’ I fire up a candle and read and 
drink and watch the sun come up." 

Peter has plenty of reading material - 
newspapers and magazines from the dump- 
sters. He also finds a lot of other things. 

"The most I ever found dumpster diving 
was $72.50," he said. "It was in a bank 
shaped like a mailbox that someone had 
thrown out. I bought two bales of tobacco 
and some food." 

Sometimes life is hard. 

"The worst thing that ever happened to 
me? I caught double pneumonia and I 
almost died. At one point I wanted to die and 
I wasn't afraid. Then, I was afraid and I 
wanted to live. I was in the hospital five 
days." ‘ 

For Peter living day to day, each day is a 
new challenge. He lives with the hope that 
one day in the future he will be able to get a 
job and a real home. 

By Linda Dumont 
published April 1, 1996 in Our Voice 





porate, economic and political elites. For 
instance: Thomas D'Aquino, of the Council of 
Chief Executives; Michael Walker, of the Fraser 
Institute; Premier Ralph Klein and provincial 
treasurers who have served under him; found- 
ing Reform Party leader, Preston. Manning; for- 
mer Ontario premier, Mike Harris; federal 
Conservative Party leader Stephen Harper and 
presidents of the National Citizens' Coalition 
who preceded and followed him; and Financial 
Post stalwarts, Diane Francis and Terence 
Corcoran. 

They and their fellow travellers would have 
us believe that fits of deregulation, privatiza- 
tion, corporatization, decentralization, tax cuts 
for corporations and the wealthy, and globaliza- 
tion ripping and rippling through governments, 
institutions and markets have made our world 
a better place. And we in our own little corners 
of that better, if not yet best, world--each and 
every one of us--are better off for it. The only 
thing that would make all of us happier and 


better is more of the same. And then, still more. 


It began in the early 1980s with British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan, and New Zealand's 
Finance Minister, Roger Douglas, leading the 
way. Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, Ontario's 
Premier Mike Harris, and our own Ralph Klein 
jumped smartly into step behind the economic 
reform parade when and as they assumed 
power. (Ever noticed how, for economists and 
many politicians and journalists, words like 
"reform" and "liberalization" have opposite 
meanings to the ones ordinary people under- 
stand?) 

Marching resolutely forward toward the 
past, these self-proclaimed innovators all listen 
to the same drummer and chant cliched 
mantras: 

-If it's good for General Motors, it's good for the 
U.S.A. 

-If it's good for the U.S.A., it's good for the 
world. Especially Canada. 

-If it's good for big business, it's good for 


In Memorium 
Peter Van Eck 


Peter Van Eck was only 39 years of age, 
When he passed away 

He came to Edmonton, in 1989 

From the Northwest Territories. 

Peter survived living on the street 

By eating recycled food from dumpsters and 
Sleeping where he could find shelter 
He often came to the House of Refuge 
Where he brought his wife, Marlene. 
They usually came to get some food to eat, 
And sometimes to learn about God 

And to sleep in the safety of the church. 
Peter was a good guy, 

He never caused any trouble. 

Except maybe when he was drinking, 
And then his struggle for a life was exemplified. 
By the way that someone 

Came and took his life, 

At all too young of an age to 

Leave this world behind. 

Peter was one of our homeless persons, 
Who lived on the street, 

And ended up with a shortened life. 
Due to the fact 

That he had no home to keep him safe, 
And no money to buy his own food. 
Sometimes it is seems that Peter, 

Who was a homeless person, 

Was killed because he was poor. 

He did not have the strength to fight back 
From the evil forces that we daily fight in life. 
This was part of the reason why 

Peter lost his life 

To someone who has lived a life, 


_ Homeless and outcast, too, and ieee 
_.Due. to his.own poverty. and need... 


He ended Peter’s struggle to survive. 


--Norma Harms - May 3, 2005 


Canada. 

-Prosperity trickles down: if the richer get rich- 
er, so do we. 

-If the pie gets bigger, everyone gets a bigger 
piece. 

-A rising tide lifts all boats. 

Was all that optimism justified? Did we get 
taken? Were the true believers naive, cynical, or 
worse? Were we naive, stupid, or worse? 

After 20 years, address those and other, 
less provocative but probably more relevant, 
questions. A new report just out from the 
Canadian Policy Research Network (CPRN), 
Does a Rising Tide Lift All Boats? Low-Paid 
Workers in Canada, makes an excellent start. 

The CPRN summarizes key findings from 
the report in a May 6 news release. The news is 
not good (unless, of course, you find yourself 
among the truly rich or the happy, still opti- 
mistic marchers). 

"Canada's economy has persisted in paying 
poverty level wages to one in every six full-time 
workers for more than twenty years," says the 
CPRN. "This, despite an increase of some 43 
per cent in Canada's standard of living over the 
same period. 

The author of a new study, Ron Saunders, 
says, "Low wages play a bigger role in our econ- 
omy than they do in many other industrialized 
countries. : 

"We've seen the Canadian economy grow 
significantly, the unemployment rate fall, and 
the level of education rise over the past two 
decades," adds Saunders. "So, you might expect 
real wages to rise and the proportion of low- 
paid workers to fall. Not so." 

According to the CPRN, "Real wages have 
stagnated or fallen in many cases and low-paid 
workers, especially, have been left behind. The 
same percentage of full-time workers who 
received poverty wages in 1981, receives pover- 
ty wages today. 

"Among Saunders’ findings: 

-More than 16 per cent of full-time workers 
aged 15-64 were low-paid in 2000, almost the 


Homelessness Claims Another Victim 
Peter Van Eck is Laid to Rest 


bout 50 mourners gathered 
A: Sacred Heart Church of 

the First Peoples to attend 
funeral services for Peter Van Eck 
Friday, May 6. The funeral was 
supposed to start at 11 a.m. but 
because of a double booking, 
Peter's body waited for a half 
hour in the foyer where people 
stopped by to pay their last 


respects, while others stood 
around outside the church. 
Inside, a youth choir from 


Saskatchewan practiced their 
music as though oblivious to the 
funeral that was being put on 
hold. 

Father Jim Holland, the priest 
at Sacred Heart Church, said, 
"Down here in the inner city, 
we're used to improvising. It just 
gave people a little bit more time 
with Peter." 

Van Eck's cousin Sandra 
Martel was at the funeral. She 
said "He was friendly with a lot of 
people, helped them out when he 
could. He was all over the place, 
and it was hard to locate him. He 
lost touch with his family, but he 
has a lot of family, and he could 
have gone home to Hay River any 
time, but he never wanted to go 
back. He came to Edmonton and 
made his life here." 

Van Eck's life here was with 
his wife, Marlene. The two were 
homeless, and _ lived outside 






same as in 1981. 
-The young are especially likely to be low-paid, 
almost 50 per cent of the 15-24 age group. 
-Women are more likely (22 per cent) to be low 
paid than men (12 per cent). 
-Low-paid work is persistent-half those who are 
now low-paid will not see better wages in the 
next five years. Most of them are women with 
low education. 
-25 per cent of recent immigrants, versus 16 
per cent of Canadian-born workers, are low- 
paid, with visible minority immigrants even 
more likely to be low-paid (almost 1/3). 
-Lone parents (23 per cent), unattached individ- 
uals under 40 years of age (25%), and persons 
with a disability (20 per cent), are also dispro- 
portionately low-paid. 
-Full-year, full-time Aboriginal workers earn on 
average 23 per cent less than their non- 
Aboriginal counterparts. 
-Education matters, but it's not a cure-all. High 
school leavers are four times as likely, and 
those with only a high school diploma are three 
times as likely, as university graduates (6.5 per 
cent) to be low-paid." 

Sunders reports several other disturbing 
trends: 
-30 per cent of those who are low-paid also live 


rather than going to a shelter 
because they wanted to stay 


Friends of Peter Van Eck wait outside Sacred Heart church for the funeral to start. 





Wri le 


in families with poverty level incomes. 
-Low-paid jobs are characterized by poor access 
to non-wage benefits, employer-sponsored 
training and union coverage. 

-Cutbacks in social support programs during 
the '90s, have left low-paid workers with few 
levers to improve their situation. 

"The result," says the CPRN, "is a persistent 
under-class of full-time workers with multiple 
disadvantages, unable to access the economic 
and social benefits of work that other workers 
take for granted. 

Like the old song says, "The rich get rich, 
and the poor get poorer." But why? 

Part of the explanation, according to 
Saunders, is depressingly familiar: competition 
in a globalized, free trade environment and 
weakened social support programs. 

But, Saunders says, low-income Canadians 
are also in a bind because government policy is 
based on a false assumption: that workers who 
have full-time employment earn enough money 
to live comfortable, if modest, lifestyles. 

"For a growing part of our labour force that 
is simply not the case," says Saunders. The 
solution, according to Saunders, is for govern- 
ments to develop strategies and policies that 
make sure Canadians who have full-time 


occupy separate rooms. 
Van Eck was born Peter 
j but he took on the 





name Van Eck from his foster 
parents in Hay River. One of his 
foster sisters came out for the 
funeral. She remembered Peter 
as a very artistic child. "We knew 
the Pete that loved to draw and 
had a talent for carpentry," she 
said. 

Patches, one of the pallbear- 
ers, said,"He wasn't a physically 
violent person. If anything both- 
ered him, he just walked away. 
The guy that did it, it was jeal- 
ousy.” 

James Laurence Thompson, 
the "guy that did it", was arrest- 
ed in Camrose as he was about 
to board a bus back to 
Edmonton. He is accused of 
killing 39-year-old Peter Van Eck 
who was attacked in Railtown 
Park, Friday, April 22. Peter died 
of severe head injuries the fol- 
lowing day. 

Earlier this year, Van Eck 
spoke out at a police review 
hearing about being beaten by 
two police officers, Abbott and 
Jonjevan in 2000. (The story was 
printed in the March issue of 
Edmonton Street News.) Van 
Eck's lawyer at the hearing, Tom 
Engel, said Van Eck's testimony 
had been completed, so the 
hearing will still go forward. 


By Linda Dumont 






Marlene Trottier and Peter Van Eck at courthouse 


employment do not have to live in poverty. 

A rising tide may, indeed, raise all boats. 
But if you do not have a boat and cannot afford 
even a small one, a rising tide can leave you 
stranded-or submerged. And more of the same 
only means less to look forward to. 


The full CPRN report, Does a Rising Tide 
Lift All Boats? Low-Paid Workers in 
Canada, is available to read or download at 
www.cprn.org/ docments/ 36587_en.pdf 














What Is a 
"Professional 
Victim"? 


Lana Philips 





A voice for the voiceless. 


I've heard people speak of not wanting to 
be a "professional victim." Hearing the term 
used that way made me try to figure out 
what a professional victim would be. Does 
simply telling your story of hurt or misfor- 
tune make you one? How can telling your 
story make you a victim? Telling the stories 
of our lives makes us stronger, not weaker. 
We become who we are by understanding 
that we are more than the hurt or misfor- 
tune. We rise above it and live our lives, 
remembering the pain but using it to become 
the person we were intended to be. We live 
peaceably with others, and ourselves, not let- 


ting their acting out control us. 

So who is a victim? A victim lets the rage 
of his life seep out to affect others. Instead of 
facing it, he tries to pretend that the rage 
does not exist. Then he acts out against 
those whom he sees as threatening. He tells 
others that he is not the one who has issues, 
but that the other person is against him. He 
lets his fear of others' actions control him, 
while they live their lives peaceably doing 
their own thing. He has no joy in his life. In 
spite of his desire to work together with oth- 
ers for good, he finds himself instead trying 
to cause harm and dissension. He is not only 
a victim of his circumstances, but also of his 
own unwillingness to take responsibility for 
dealing with his rage and paranoia. 

Being poor or mentally ill or abused does 
not make you a victim. Life happens. We are 
who we are, and these things are part of us. 
We are more than these things, though. 
We're husbands, wives, friends, sons, daugh- 
ters-we exist in the context of others and 
must learn to relate to them in a positive and 
compassionate manner. 


AISH Benefit Increases - Too Late for Some. 


This end of April brought some valuable 
resources to AISH recipients in Alberta. They 
received a one time payment of $100 to cover 
policy changes for April and a hundred dollar 
increase on their May living allowance. They also 
received a booklet outlining welcome future 
changes. For instance, recipients will in October 
be able to keep all of the first $400 of income 
earned from working and 50% of the balance 
thereafter up to $1000, 
after which it is 
deducted dollar for dol- 
lar, instead of the pres- 
ent system which sees 
AISH recipients only 
allowed to keep the 
first $200 dollars they 
earn and only 25% of 
anything else they earn 
thereafter up to 
$850.00 

That $200 limit 
made it very difficult for people on AISH to do 
even a part time job. There are lots of 20 hour 
per week jobs that people with manageable dis- 
abilities can do for minimum wage, but not 
many 10 hour per week jobs. The rest of the 
workforce probably would not be thrilled if too 
many managers started parceling jobs out in 
ten-hour shifts for the benefit of AISH recipi- 
ents. It's hard enough for able-bodied working 
poor to find two or three twenty-hour time com- 
patible shifts as it is. 

Because it was so hard to find employment 
that would fit into AISH guidelines in the main- 
stream marketplace and the living allowance 
way too low to survive on, given the current 
price for shelter, many AISH recipients have 
had to turn to more informal types of employ- 
ment and panhandling to eke out enough to eat 
after they pay the rent. I saw this dynamic 
working out while I was working in the Bissell 
office forOur Voice. 

Our Voice was conceived as a project that 
would give panhandlers an alternative source of 
income and a little more personal dignity than 
begging for spare change. Partly through the 
emergence of group community standards, and 
partially by office policy, over the years the 
original group who started selling the paper 
changed from homeless people with absolutely 
no resources looking for enough to survive the 
day to many AISH recipients trying to generate 
a little cash to eat as well as pay the rent. This 
community standard revolved upon the issue of 
acceptable behavior on the street. Many of the 
absolutely homeless have way out of control 
addictions issues and cannot present them- 
selves in public with any kind of dignity or self- 
control.. 

(This is the group ESN serves since OV has 
distanced itself from them. Yes behavior is a 
problem, but there has to be a last resource so I 
guess that would be us.) 

The AISH group, not so heavily involved in 
substance abuse that they cannot manage their 
behavior within acceptable group parameters, 
became the main vendor population. This type 
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Many AISH recipients have 
had to turn to more informal 
types of employment and 
panhandling to eke out 
enough to eat after they pay 
the rent. 


of work is popular with AISH recipients because 
they receive cash for their papers, money with- 
out a paper trail for AISH to track down and 
deduct from their living expenses. There are 
other costs, among them the endless anxiety of 
wondering if AISH will send out a detective to 
investigate just how much money they are 
earning by this activity. This is not a good thing 
for people whose disability may be mental/emo- 
tional. There are also 
the physical stresses 
attendant on standing 
outside in all sorts of 
weather. 

So this AISH 
increase is welcome for 
many. However it is too 
late for some. I'm think- 
ing of AL Koe. It came 
too late for him. Al was 
the Our Voice vendor 
who's death we reported 
two months ago. Al was very cautious about 
having his picture taken, he was very afraid 
that his AISH worker would find out he was 
selling on the street. He died, essentially of 
exposure, selling out there in the wind and cold 
even after he had contracted pneumonia, trying 
to scrape up a few toonies to feed himself. It's 
very good that fragile disabled people will be 
able to live a little less stressful lives with this 
increase, but it is also important to remember 
those for whom this relief comes too late. TAnd 
to remember that inflation has not stopped and 
this increase comes nowhere close to catching 
up. Our most vulnerable citizens will inevitably 
be forced to the edge again and again if the 
government does not also institute an ongoing 
review of AISH and other income stabilization 
processes into the future. 


For more information visit the Government 
website at: 
www.seniors.gov.ab.ca/aish 


Theresa McBryan 































Three guys were fishing on a inne pee 
one day, when Jesus walked across the 
water and joined them in the boat. When > 
the three astonished men had settled 
down enough to speak, the first guy 
asked humbly, “Jesus, I've suffered from 
back pain ever since I took shrapnel in 
the Viet Nam war. Could you help me?™ 
“Of course my son," Jesus said. 
When Jesus touched the man's back, the 
man felt relief for the first time in 
years.The second man, who wore very 
thick glasses and had a hard time read- 
ing and driving, asked if Jesus could do 
anything about his eyesight. Jesus 
smiled, removed the man's glasses and 
tossed them in the lake. When the glass- 
es hit the water, the man's eyes cleared 
and he could see everything distinctly. © 
When Jesus turned to heal the third 
man, the guy put his hands up and cried 
defensively, “Don't touch me! I'm on 
long-term disability.” 
_ Sent in by Tiara McKinnon — 


Pope John Paul 11 
Who was he? 


Pope John Paul II, 
was the official pope of 
spiritual authority of 
, the Roman Catholic 
Church. He was born, 
Karol Wojtyla on May 
18, 1920, in 
Wadowinc, Poland. He 
studied in an under- 
ground seminary in 
Poland, in order to become a priest during 
the Second World War. He then worked his 
was up in the Roman Catholic Church to 
become a bishop and a cardinal. When he 
was chosen as one of the candidates for the 
Pope, he moved to Rome, Italy. Pope John 
Paul the 2nd, was elected as a Pope of the 
church in 1978 when he was 58 years old 
and served as Pope until his death at 84 
years of age, on April 2, 2005. He was the 
only Polish Pope to serve as the Pope of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Although he was 
the highest authority in the Catholic 
Church, he was not rich financially as we 
know it. All of his financial needs were paid 
for by the Roman Catholic Church; however, 
he did not personally own his own house, 
car, personal effects etc. Pope John Paul 
was the Roman Catholic Church's represen- 
tative and served this church around the 
world. 





Following is an interview with 
Father Jim Holland, of the Sacred Heart 
Church of the First Peoples in the inner city 
if Edmonton, Alberta on April 11, 2005 This 
is the only Roman Catholic Church that 
incorporates aspects of First Nations, Metis 
and Innu culture into the service. 

Norma Harms: “Father Jim how has 
Pope John Paul II, affected the Roman 
Catholic Church?” 

Father Jim: “Pope John Paul 11, has 
served the Roman Catholic Church first of 
all as a priest, and then worked his way up 
to the position of a cardinal in Poland. After 
he was elected as the Pope in 1978, he has 
been known as the friendliest most traveled 
Pope ever, for the Roman Catholic Church. 
He has also served the Roman Catholic 
Church for the past twenty-six years.” 

Although the authority and power given 
to Pope John Paul 11 for the past twenty-six 
years is totally unbelievable, being blessed 
by the Pope cannot save you from your sins 
and take you to heaven. Many persons in 
the Roman Catholic Church may think of 
the Pope as God; however, the Pope can 
only bless you, only Jesus can forgive yeu 
from your sins. 


By Norma Harms 






I've encountered three "street cats" in the 
past week. In case you're wondering, no, it's 
not just a cool name for men who live on the 
street-they're real cats! The two that live at 
Lighthouse Mission do have a place to keep 
them safe, but I can tell they still have a 
"street" personality. One stays in hiding 
almost all the time when 
someone is around unless 
he's eating or "doing his 
business." As I write this, the 
other is sitting on my lap 
purring as I pet him with my 
left hand and write with my 
right. I have to remember to 
pet carefully because if I 
touch a sensitive spot, the 
cat hisses and swats at me. 
Is this like some of the 
street people we see? Do 
some of them keep to them- 
selves, only interacting with 
the community when they have to get the 
things they need? Or do they wrap them- 
selves in whatever makes them feel that they 
belong, when that is a partner and family, 
church, or buddies to drink or smoke with? 





Street Cats 


Do they turn to whatever makes them feel 
good, but when someone gets too close to 
their painful spots, lash out to keep that per- 
son at arm's length and to stop the pain? 

The other street cat I met this week 
turned out to be named Compton. His "peo- 
ple" used to live in our apartment building. 
They abused him and even 
tried to strangle him, then 
abandoned him when they 
moved out. He floated 
around just trying to sur- 
vive until someone who had 
seen him realized he needed 
a home. So a few people got 
together and looked until 
they found Compton, then 
delivered him to his new 
loving home. 

In a way, aren't we all 
street cats? Aren't we all 
looking for somewhere to 
belong and someone to love us? Won't we do 
anything to protect ourselves from being 
hurt? Don't we all just want to have a home? 


By Lana Phillips 





Housing 101 


Let's talk 


"Affordable 
Housing" 


Allan Sheppard 


Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and editor, 
and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street News. 
As a pensioner, he finds himself from time to time 
on the edge of poverty and homelessness. As a 
self-appointed community elder, he thinks and 
worries about the needs of children, youth, par- 
ents and others who face lives of poverty and 
inadequate education in the midst. of unprece- 
dented wealth. 





Question 

When does talk about affordable housing 
have nothing to do with housing people earning 
low incomes can afford? 

Answer 

When the people doing the talking--usually 
government, corporate and non-governmental 
organisation bureaucrats--refer to programs 
supposedly designed to provide rental housing 
that low-income people can reasonably afford 
but which is, in fact, beyond the means of the 
truly poor. 

Example 

...affordable housing is defined as housing 
that is modest in terms of floor area and ameni- 
ties, based on household and community 
norms, and priced below average market rents 
or prices in the community or area. 

(Source: the Affordable Housing 
Partnerships Initiative page on the website of 
Alberta's Department of Seniors and Community 
Supports) 

That is the definition here in Ralph's world, 
but the federal government and other provincial 
governments use similar language. I suppose 
"low-cost" sounds a bit crass, while "affordable" 
seems, well, positive. Uplifting. Sort of. I prefer 
"low-cost"; it says what it means. 

Bureaucratic, economically correct language 
defines affordability in terms of features, price 
and "the market" (an invisible entity that is 
respected beyond reason by the more funda- 
mentalist followers of prevailing economic theo- 
ry, who happen to be a bit thick on the ground 
here in our province). It does not define afford- 
ability in terms that poor people looking for 
truly affordable (i.e., low-cost) housing might 
understand: as the amount of money they can 
afford to pay for modest accommodation and 
still have enough left to pay for food, clothing, 
utilities, education, transportation, health care, 
entertainment, holidays and special events, and 
emergency savings, all in modest amounts. It 
defines affordability in terms of prices that the 
market can, or is willing to, charge for whatever 
it chooses to provide. 

Low-income households-whether families, 
couples and individuals-are not all the same. 
Priorities and expectations vary. However, 


experts generally agree that true affordability in 
housing requires about 30 per cent of gross 
household income. Anything more than 30 per 
cent cuts into amounts that should be used for 
other basic needs. Anything less can involve 
risks to health, safety and security that come 
with substandard housing. 

There are people in Canada, even in Alberta, 
who spend 40 per cent of their income on hous- 
ing. Some spend as much as 50 per cent. 
Problem 

The minimum wage in Alberta is $5.90 per 
hour. If you work 44 hours a week (and not 
everyone at the wage level does; many, if not 
most, are part-timers) you can earn $260 a 
week, or $13,500 year. Thirty per cent of 
$13,500 gives $4,050 per year, or about $340 a 
month, for rent. In Edmonton, an individual 
might find a basic, reasonably safe and secure 
single room for that kind of money. A bachelor 
apartment would be out of the question--as 
would a one-bedroom apartment for a couple 
(particularly, if only one partner works) and a 
two- or three-bedroom house or apartment for a 
family. 

It takes about $9 an hour at 44 hours a 
week to be able to pay rent of $500 a month, 
which, in Edmonton might get you a good bach- 
elor suite or a no-frills one-bedroom. If you have 
a family and have to pay $750 to $900 for a 
basic two or three-bedroom home, your annual 
household income must be between $30,000 
and $36,000. If both parents work, they might 
need to add day care costs to the total income 
they need to make ends meet (the promised fed- 
eral childcare program could ease that burden-- 
if it ever happens). 

(The province recently announced plans to 
raise the minimum wage in Alberta to $7 per 
hour, effective September 1. While that news is 
welcome-it will move Alberta from dead last 
among provinces to the middle of the pack, 
between Newfoundland ($6) and British 
Columbia ($8) the new rate still falls short of the 
$9 per hour that calculations above indicate 
would be the minimum required in Edmonton.) 
Conclusion 
People on low incomes, including seniors 
who do not have private pensions, will probably 
have trouble finding and keeping truly afford- 
able housing. Low-income families with children 
will almost certainly have serious problems find- 
ing such housing. 

Solution 

If there were a simple, politically practical, 
solution to providing truly affordable housing-- 
that is to say, "low cost" housing compatible 
with low incomes--we probably wouldn't be fac- 
ing the urgent "housing crisis," which our politi- 
cal leaders agree exists. (At least they seem to 
agree it exists, if we take them at their public 
word, though they do not seem urgently moti- 
vated to do much about it). 

Sadly, it seems that the wealthier we 
become--collectively and, some of us, individual- 
ly--the less we and our leaders think the poor 
among us need to enjoy a modest standard of 
living. It's almost enough to make us throw up 








PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


Why A Federal Election is Needed 
Now We Cannot Afford to Wait 


The Canadian public is fatigued and does not 
want another election. My family is also fatigued, 
since any election takes much out of family mem- 
bers. Still, there is an overriding responsibility and a 
higher calling for us who serve the public, to 
oppose corruption and hold accountable those who 
bring disgrace to the privilege of elected office. 
Canadians should have their say on the future gov- 
erning of their country. 

Let Canadians make no mistake: $250 million 
of taxpayer dollars is now gone, benefiting select 
Liberals at the expense of the hardworking 
Canadian taxpayers.The Liberals have spent $4.6 
billion more in taxpayer dollars, to extend their 
regime through buying the votes and conscience of 
the NDP. The Liberals, since making the disgrace- 
ful compact with the NDP, have further spent an 
average of $1.25 billion per day demonstrating con- 
tempt for the electorate,. using taxpayers own 
money, under guise of social concerns. If the 
Liberals continue to spend at this rate, the sum 
could reach approximately $300 billion by the 
Gomery report release 10 months from now which 
is not mandated to convict anyone. We cannot 
afford to wait. Undenied allegations from multiple 
sources should be damaging enough but confes- 
sions from Senior Liberal Party people themselves 
are unprecedented and paralyzing the Liberals in 
their governing.The Liberal lawyers are relentless 
in their attempts to impact the Gomery outcomes. 

There is no greater duty to which all Canadians 
are called than to stop this squandering of our chil- 
dren’s futures.The performance of the Liberals 
must therefore be put before the court of the public 
electorate, sooner, rather than later. It is a matter of 
moral imperative and fiscal urgency. 


495-3261 www.petergoidring.ca 


our hands and let those who are rich in wealth 
but poor in spirit set the agenda for the poor in 
wealth, even as they deny the existence of such 
people among us and the need to support them. 
Almost enough, but not quite enough: there are 
things that we and our governments can do, at 
relatively little cost in dollars and with signifi- 
cant savings in social, health, education, polic- 
ing and justice costs.. 

To my simple mind, any serious effort to 
offer low-cost housing to low-income Canadians 
and Albertans must start with one or more of 
four alternatives: 
1.Lower the cost of building low-cost rental 
housing; 
2.Lower the costs, including taxes and utilities, 
of operating low-cost rental housing; 
3.Raise the income of low-income households; 
4.Subsidize the builders, landlords or occupants 
of low-cost housing as necessary to keep rental 
costs at 30 per cent of income. 


I will discuss each of these alternatives-and oth- 
ers that readers may suggest-in future editions 
of Edmonton Street News. 

(Forward comments and suggestions to 
alshep@telusplanet.net.) 


Jewish Family Services 


non-denominational counselling & support, sensitive to Jewish values 
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Edmonton Street News Fundraising Variety 


A Night of Magic, Music and Much n 


Belly dancers in full belly baring cos- 
tumes, musicians, singers, and even a magi- 
cian came out to perform on stage at the 
Library Theatre May 6 for the Edmonton 
Street News fundraising variety show. There 
was an air of excitement as one performance 
followed another, and over lunch after the 
show, a number of people said they would 
like to see and participate in more variety 
shows. Because of the interest shown and to 
encourage stage performers, Edmonton 
Street News will be hosting three variety 
shows a year. Be one the lookout for our 
next npeS a ee in September. We 


Edmonton Street News vendor Dan Anderson - left 
Helper - The lame helping the lame 
Popeye gives Donna a helping hand, and uses her 


wheelchair as a walker while his cane gets a lift. - right 


eral improvisations, and to the - 

-Ernie Ballandine, Angelique Pisnston® ; 
Joshua Branston and Glen Dumont for shar- 
ing poetry ' 

-The Beaumont Belly Dancers with their 
instructor Shaun Giroux 

-The Wetaskiwin Belly Dancers — 

-Sandra McEwen who sang and played gui 
-Pedro Schultz who played violin ; 
-Quinn Wade who played : po : 

-Norma Harms who sang ; 
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Lana Phillips 





